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difficulty of understanding the correct use of deduction is accountable for the fact that the biological sciences are broken up into so many diverse schools of thought, among whom no agreement can be attained. Ib is probably impracticable to make any suggestions for rules on this abstruse subject. My purpose here is merely to indicate that the                              f I j
general reader and non-specialist scholar is certain to use deduction with excessive frequency, unless very carefully warned in advance. All the emphasis must be laid, therefore, on observation and experiment. The Baconian method is nearly always laborious, expensive, and difficult; it is very often utterly impossible of application; yet it is the only method by which truth can be safely sought. Deduction, which can be carried out by a few minutes1 thought in an arm-chair, is easy and cheap; hence the overwhelming tendency to employ it. In science and philosophy no solution that has been reached with little trouble is likely to be of the slightest value, and most of the things we really want to know are not ascertainable by any degree of effort whatever. It remains only to indicate the heuristic value of the doctrine of materialism. To many it may seem useless to formulate a philosophy of this or any other kind. Nevertheless, such philosophies provide a general outlook or point of view on scientific problems which is in the highest degree valuable and fertile for future progress. We learn from a sound materialistic philosophy, not mere individual facts,                             f
but   the kind of  way  in  which  Nature hangs   together.                              |!l
When we are confronted with a new scientific problem, our philosophy may tell us at once that the solution is along certain lines of investigation, and it may expressly exclude other lines of investigation. We shall investigate alleged instances of telepathy without the slightest reference to any of the silly popular theories on the subject. We shall study problems of conduct and of thought from the point of view of physico-chemical mechanism, and shall not improbably reach conclusions of great importance, that we never could